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THE ART AMATEUR 



generally introduced in at least two pieces in each room, 
and one of these is a capacious easy-chair. That is an 
extreme instance. Otherwise furniture is varied in 
color. A Louis XVI. drawing-room will display tints 
of rose, blue, green, in combination with gold and the 
result be a delicate, reposeful harmony." 

" I take it you do not prefer old furniture to the best 
American reproductions of old styles?" 

" That does not follow. The good pieces of old fur- 
niture that come to this side of the Atlantic deserve all 
the arts we can give to their preservation. I have 
known $1000 to be expended in restoring a single ob- 
ject, but that is a second cost that few persons are 
willing to pay, and few pieces are worth such expense." 

" Then the sincerity of the old-time artisan is wholly 
a thing of the past ?" 

"I would not like to say that our homemade furni- 
ture will be in as perfect condition after two centuries 
as that is which he has left behind him. The conditions 
are so different here that the best piece of old furniture 
cannot withstand them. Our climate is an agent of 
destruction. For example, the old-time workmen used 
single slabs and mortised them together. Our extremes 
of heat and cold will rend a single plank in two. I have 
seen a board twelve inches wide vary half an inch in 
winter and summer. We all know that drawers refuse 
to go in, and then refuse to come out ; legs are ready to 
walk off alone; seats and backs to part company; 
chasms yawn and fingers are pinched in insidious cracks. 
These are difficulties the old artisans did not have to 
meet, and the consequence is, that while their joiner 
work holds, the wood itself gives way. But the Ameri- 
can workman has made this an age of glue." 

" That is generally said in reproach." 

" Wrongly said then. The first thing we have to do 
with antique furniture is to take it apart — that is, if it is 
worth the trouble and expense — and to fortify it with 
our American glue processes. Instead of using a single 
board we use three thin layers. These are glued to- 
gether, crossing the grain, and can defy both heat and 
frost. It is an expensive process, and is used only in 
furniture, even of modern construction, which is intend- 
ed to outlast the caprices of fashion. Moreover, for such 
work only wood that has been thoroughly seasoned is 
available. One firm uses for its choicest work wood that 
has been in preparation twenty years. For the larger 
amount of work that would soon exhaust this wood. 
Large and expensive steam-drying rooms are built to 
shorten the natural processes of drying." 

" What woods are in largest use ?" 

" No woods have yet nor ever will supersede mahog- 
any, rosewood and English oak. Many new woods 
have been introduced : teak wood, for example, in Ind- 
ian carvings ; Cocobola, which is a dense purple-tinted 
wood, only used in inlays and veneer. American woods, 
which have been so extensively developed within the 
past few years, submit admirably to treatment. Stain- 
ing and the use of acids and spirits not only give body 
and texture to inferior woods by expelling and taking 
the place of perishable qualities, but give color, 
value and tone. Ammonia fumes, for example, make 
an admirable substitute for the color of old English 
oak. There are other ways, too, of treating woods 
aside from giving them the appearance of natural woods. 
One firm has undertaken, with much success, to re- 
produce the ' vernis Martin ' effect, which you know 
of course is the gold-lacquered surface greatly in vogue 
in France a century ago. There is yet much to be done 
in marquetry, and vastly superior to the Dutch mar- 
quetry, with which we are most familiar." M. G. H. 
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DORSAL CURTAIN. 

The design given in this month's number is for 
a dorsal curtain, specially designed for Trinity; but 
there is, of course, nothing to prevent its being used at 
any time, or throughout the year. The prevailing tone 
is to be subdued greens and gold ; the wild iris has been 
chosen by the designer partly for its symbolical trefoil 
and partly for its golden color. 

The ground of the curtain should be of soft, dull-faced 
cloth and of a dark olive or dead leaf green ; that kind 
of woven felt known as '• Hollandaise" makes a very 
satisfactory ground for a dorsal curtain, as no special 
strength is needed ; for an ordinary curtain in constant 
use some more lasting material is better. The curtain 
must be at least seven feet wide, but may be made much 
longer than the design shows, according to the space 




CROSS TO BE EMBROIDERED ON LINEN. 

on the church wall to be decorated. If the dimensions 
are altered, it will, of course, be necessary to place the de- 
vice in the centre, and to avoid too great an expanse of 
the poudre cloth, the wide border may be repeated at 
the top, either omitting the narrow border altogether, or 
placing it above the wide one, both at the top and bottom 
of the curtain. 

The cloth must be joined up in breadths before being 
marked for embroidery, the seams laid open and well 
pressed, cutting the selvedge here and there to allow it 
to lie perfectly flat. 

The whole curtain should be framed, as formerly de- 
scribed, in a seven-foot frame large enough to take the 
full width of the curtain — that is, if it is to be made deeper 
than shown in the drawing. If a comparatively shallow 
dorsal only is needed, it may be framed the other way, 



that is to say, the shortest side being taken as the meas- 
ure for the frame. Only a narrow portion of the work 
need be strained at once, the remainder of the curtain 
being carefully rolled and fastened in a sheet or wrapper 
until it is wanted. After one frameful of the embroidery 
is finished, the next part must be framed, the finished 
piece being covered with silver paper and wadding be- 
fore being rolled up, so as to protect it from injury. 
The design will, of course, be marked on, as previously 
directed, with white (oil) paint done by hand over the 
pounced lines ; there is no other satisfactory means of 
putting designs on to material for embroidery. All at- 
tempts to print or iron on patterns result in inferior mark- 
ing and irregular effects. 

Supposing that the wide border is the most conven- 
ient to commence with, the golden tones selected for the 
wild iris flowers must give the character to the whole 
curtain ; no more beautiful shades could be chosen than 
the natural ones, with the spot of deep orange in the 
centre of the petal, but the treatment must be wholly 
conventional. Tusser silk, brightened after working with 
filo-floss or other pure embroidery silk, will look richer 
and more effective at the distance from which the curtain 
will be seen than if the work is executed wholly in a finer 
silk. The leaves may be worked with crewel touched 
here and there with tusser or filoselle. The grayish 
greens of the wild flag should be used for the border ; 
only enough of a stronger tone being used to prevent 
monotony or poverty of appearance. The lines running 
across the curtain, and also those dividing the iris groups, 
should be worked with twisted chain or rope stitch in 
dull reds of two shades. 

As rope stitch is not often used, and the directions for 
it may have been forgotten, I give them again : Begin 
as if for chain stitch, but after the first chain loop is 
made put the needle in each time well behind it, pushing 
in to one side in place of starting each new loop from 
the centre of the last one ; this gives the thread a turn 
over or twist, which produces a much richer effect than 
ordinary chain or stem stitch. Crewel will be best for 
working these lines, as it will look softer, and at the 
same time thicker than silk. The same coloring may be 
used for the narrow border ; but as there will only be a 
small portion of yellow in the conventional bud, it must 
be worked in the medium shades — not too light or too 
dark. 

The trefoils powdered over the ground must be worked 
in a green, very distinct from the ground, but with a good 
deal more yellow in it than those used in the border, 
which must be much grayer in hue. A yellowish green, 
leading to the yellow in the triangle and outlined with 
gold colored silk worked in thick stem or couched, which- 
ever is preferred, will look best. The trefoils themselves 
must be worked in laid stitch sewn across with silk of 
the same color ; but crewel will look better than silk for 
the leaves themselves. The effect to be produced is that 
of being but slightly raised from the ground by the dif- 
ference of tone, keeping the whole surface distinctly 
lower than the borders and much lower than the central 
decoration. 

The three groups of iris in the centre must be worked 
in silks, and may be a little stronger in color than those 
in the border. They should be outlined with Japanese 
gold thread after the work is finished, feather stitch 
being used for the flowers and stem stitch for the 
leaves. These also must be of a stronger green than 
those in the border, varied a little, but not too much in 
tone, and outlined with fine gold thread. 

The triangle must be separately worked on linen in a 
raised gold stitch, and applied after the iris group is 
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finished. A fine gold diaper pattern will probably be 
found the best, sewn down with red silk, or brick stitch 
may be used if preferred. After the work is done it 
must, of course, be pasted, allowed to dry, and then cut 
out and fixed onto its place on the dorsal in the manner 
we have often described. It will look better if outlined 
with dark red silk cord or chenille to lift it from the em- 
broidery on which it rests. 

It will probably be necessary to touch up the iris em- 
broidery "alter the triangle is applied, as it is scarcely 
possible to allow sufficiently for the effect the mass of 
dead gold will produce till it is actually seen in position. 
In working the foliage care must be taken to make the 
coloring toward the extremities of the stalks a good 
deal darker than the rest. In fact the tones should be 
chosen only a little relieved from the dead leaf color of 
the ground. 

When completed, the effect should be that of a dark 
ground enriched with the powderings, which must not, 
however, be allowed to stand out, or what is technically 
known as " jump." The borders should appear distinct- 
ly lighter than the ground and quite in relief from it, and, 
lastly, all the brilliance should be reserved for the central 
ornament, which may be made as rich and striking as 
possible. 

Small quantities of very strong colors may be used in 
the three irises appearing at the points of the triangle, or 
they will look poor and faint beside the gold work. 
Tawny or bronze hues may also be introduced into the 
foliage,* forming a link between the color of the cloth 
and the gold. The veins in the centre of the trefoils 
should be brown, the shadow color of gold and some- 
what strongly marked ; or very fine gold thread may be 
used with good effect, provided that it is not allowed to 
make the trefoils too conspicuous. 

When all the embroidery is finished, the curtain 
should be carefully stretched by pinning or fastening it 
down with drawing pins. If it is large this may be done 
by laying a clean sheet beneath it on the floor, and if it 
is very slightly damped on the back it will dry quite 
smooth and flat. Ironing is always a mistake and should 
be avoided. An interlining will probably be found of 
advantage in making the curtain hang better ; it should 
then be lined with cashmere or some other suitable lin- 
ing and finished off with rings at the top for hanging on 
the chancel wall. If a rod is used it must be brass, of 
important-looking thickness, with some suitable orna- 
ment at each end. 

The fringe should exactly match the color of the 
ground and be of worsted. It should have the appear- 
ance of being, in fact, the cloth fringed, and should be at 
least five or six inches deep. It may be tied with a som- 
bre shade of old gold colored silk. L. Higgin. 



THE HONEYSUCKLE TOILET SET DESIGNS. 
The honeysuckle toilet set, part of which was pub- 
lished last month, should be worked on very fine linen ; the edges 
can be fringed out or trimmed with lace. The design may be 
worked solidly in with Kensington stitch, natural colors, with either 
filoselle or filo floss. The coloring must be very delicate. Three 
shades of salmon pink— the lightest almost white— will be needed 
for the bloom. The leaves can be varied with two or three shades 
of yellow green and the same of a coil gray green. The waving 
stems must be green shaded with warm brown ; the seeds are very 
pale yellow shaded with green. The long spray branching each 
way from a centre stem will serve to cover a pair of glass toilet 
bottles. The material must be tightly stretched over the bottles, 
and neatly sewn down one edge ; then the material is gathered in 
around the neck, thus forming a full frill, in which the mouth of 
the bottle and glass 



stopper are partly 
imbedded. A rib- 
bon bow is requir- 
ed to finish this off 
properly. Part of 
the same spray can 
be utilized for the 
top of a pin-cush- 
ion. The border 
given at the top of 
the first page in the 
October Supple- 
ment can be repeat- 
ed to any required 
length for edging a 
bureau slip or large 
mat for a comb and 
brush tray. This 
toilet set would 
likewise look well 
painted in the col- 
ors indicated on 
bolting cloth, after- 
ward lined with & 
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very pale blue satin and trimmed with a fine flat pleating of bolt- 
ing cloth or a full frill of lace. Gouache colors will give the 
best effect for this treatment. 



EMBROIDERED BAG DESIGN. 

The design is intended for an ornamental pocket or 
bag, so to be worked on dark blue velvet of the color known as 
"old," a kind of dark electric or gray blue. The work must be 
backed and framed, and before anything else is done the device 
which underlies the embroidery must be worked in one of the gold 
fancy stitches which have been previously described in The Art 
Amateur. If this is thought too troublesome, it may be worked 
in simple brick stitch, using six threads of the finest Japanese 
gold thread, and taking the stitchings alternately at equal dis- 
tances over two at a time. The gold being finished, the em- 
broidery must be worked over and, apparently, under it, as shown 
in the drawing. Delicate terra cotta or other broken reds, gray 
blues and pale olive greens may be used, working the leaves 
solid, with the stitches in the direction shown in the drawing. 
The bag should be made up with plain velvet at the back, and 
lined either with white or with a delicate apricot-colored silk, 
and .finished with silk cords to match the velvet. L. H. 



are neatly over-handed together and filled with orris powder ; the 
bag is then closed and a large cluster of bows of the same rib- 
bon finishes the top. These are put among clothing or used to 
perfume stationery. 

The simple and beautiful design for cut-work shown in the ac- 
companying illustration is by Miss M. L. Macomber. 



NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 

Down pillows are more popular than ever. Formerly 
one of moderate size, covered with plush or embroidered satin, 
and regarded entirely in the light of an ornament, was all one 
ever saw in a room ; but now their name is legion, and they are 
round and square and oblong, and they are made of silk and 
velvet and cotton, and even of grass cloth over a color, and, what 
is best of all, they are for actual use as a rest for back or head, or 
as a cushion to sit upon. They may be bought uncovered for 
$1.21, which is for a small size ; for $1.81, which is large, and for 
$2.50, which is the largest size that comes. 

The pillow coverings most in use are the soft silks in gay color- 
ings, which are from $1.50 to $2 a yard, and which are so inex- 
pensive that they may be renewed when soiled. 

A covered pillow in white with old blue figures sells for $3.50 ; 
it is trimmed around the edge with a ruffle of the silk made of the 
doubled goods, to avoid having a hem, and sewed in with the 
seam all around. Another very large one covered with a Bagdad 
square in dark red and trimmed with a fringe of the same is 
$^.95 ; this would be particularly suited for a lounge, and would 
last long. 

The large melon-shaped pillows are made and stuffed in sec- 
tions before being put together, and have for that reason excellent 
wearing qualities, it being claimed that they never get out of 
shape. They are $1.75 uncovered, and $3.50 covered. 

Square pillows are sometimes trimmed around the edge with a 
deep full ruffle of rich-looking lace, which gives a graceful effect, 
but the old-fashioned moss trimming in the color of the cushion 
or a heavy silk cord are more often used. It is not necessary to 
have any finish at all if the covering is handsome. 

Cotton velvets in the dull colorings much in vogue now are very 
suitable for pillows. The trimming may be as suggested above 
with a ruffle of lace. 

It is not uncommon in handsome drawing-rooms to see several 
pillows piled one upon the other on the floor ; this is evidently 
copying the Oriental custom of having rugs and pillows abound 
in every available space. 

Blue denim embroidered with white cord is still popular for 
pillows, and Turkey red with a netted covering of heavy white 
cord is very effective. These are properly called yacht pillows, 
but they are not confined to such quarters by any means, and are 
suited to drawing-room and sitting-room alike, provided, of 
course, they are in harmony with the general character and color 
of the room. 

The sachet is as popular as ever, and a recent bride was said to 
have had three dozen made for her of white satin trimmed with 
lace and embroidered with her monogram . They are intended 
for the bureau drawers and to place in the folds of dresses, and 
are filled with her favorite perfume, the lily, which was made in 
Holland for the purpose, that being the only place, it is said, where 
they understand the art of extracting the perfume from that flower. 

A new sachet made of satin ribbon about three inches wide is 
for sale in the shops ; two strips of the ribbon nine inches Ion 
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